NEW ENGLAND VENTURE

and poems. About the same time a young Florentine
director came to me from Rome, introduced by Silvio
d'Amico, to study our English little theatre work before
forming his own company in Italy. Together we went
through the classical comedy scene by scene, and from our
joint notes I began a paraphrase of it with some development
of the women characters whom Machiavelli had treated in
the Roman manner, leaving them closely walled in a tower
of action around which the men run and make merry. All
this was in the summer of 1939, when my Florentine friend
had to leave overnight with a regretful handshake. The
Mandragola that emerged was no antiquarian piece, but
definitely a comedy of modern thought in costume; and
as such I was able to offer it to a cast including John Laurie,
who pkyed the celebrated part of Nicia, and Sarah Churchill
as his young wife Lucrezk. We scored fifty performances
in the coldest midwinter England has known; and the
Machiavellian comedy joins the line of pkys we have created
and hold for the future.
Meantime every past experience of failure or success
comes into perspective as an event before the time of silent
stages, vanished players, scattered onlookers and scars or
rubble-heaps that mark the frontage of theatre to-day.
These actually have put the full-stop to my tale, which has
been concerned in the main with forms of creative effort
possible only in a capital city. But a brave and considerable
remnant of drama has now taken to the road, where it is
pkyed not in theatres only but in halls and bams, inns and
workshops, churches and factories. Maybe now I shall join
in that adventure too, for the gap between past and future
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